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THE TIMBER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The lavish manner in which the United States has consumed the 
products of its forests and the rapidity with which our timber supply 
is melting away are wholly unappreciated by those who have never 
given the matter more than passing consideration. Familhar as all 
are with the use of wood for every purpose and in every industry, 
it is only when the various items are added that there begins to come 
a realization of the indispensable place the forests fill in the national 
economy. A conservative statement of the present yearly output of 
the forests is shown below, the values given being those at the point 
of production: 


TABLE 1.—Annual output of forest products. 


Quantity. Value. 

IL ADPTI OLS el ee oe Ako cs att SERS OH a eS een ee ern Cas ena eine eee board feet. .| 35,000, 000,000 | $560,000, 000 
HIRO VO O GN y San Amat iin eens 212K os mets ava Hy Suerte eats S cords. . 100, 000, COO 300, 009, 000 
SLAIN TRASH CHANG | ETH ORE BS es Serer Enea ayes tat se Nee at ea oa VS eo AA a CD me 30, 000, 000 
ISIEVaIh WHOSEEE CTE Le eS Fe See ie eee ng eC EP a co | 70, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
Woaperamelsto cles ess st ao se aos Ronetcinw ee SOLES NEC Sele ea te Be supd 5 Sey en eae 25, 000, 000 
PRU CN UIMLe tm CHROSIM See eaten ve cineca bomen amie Seek wat temas cto Senet de ae Sees te eee th esc ar 25, 000, 000 
LARD VHOOC Wa sees HERE Go 8d.c oot SO nb BREED Be oor eee eee ren ae £84 ese cords... 3, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
PRIN CASK OL LEON MUN SAWeG))as une tecnico veer te tape etree) fe PRL CMI be Sem alear 10, 000, 000 
Mamneniinibens posts pOleswanGd ofherproductiseessssse reece eee kee secleeaete eee eeeeee 30, 000, 000 

ANGE eased Gis Seo WU a6 Sas SG SA eS SIC acre Seles Sta area Aah ey See Pee Nearest hea eas ae | 1, 075, 000, 000 


The total quantity of wood cut to obtain the products listed in the 
table was not less than 20 billion cubic feet. 

Rapidly as the population of the United States has increased, the 
lumber consumption has increased still more rapidly. In round num- 
bers, and allowing for incomplete reports, the lumber cut in 1880 was 
18 billion feet; in 1890, 24 billion feet, and in 1900, 35 billion 
feet. The increase in population from 1880 to 1900 was 52 per 
cent, but in lumber cut 94 per cent. The United States is now using 
annually 400 board feet of lumber per capita, while the average for 
Kurope is but 60 feet per capita. 

Table 2 affords a better understanding of the vast amount of 
lumber used. This gives the lumber cut of the principal States 
since 1880. The figures for 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1905 are those 
compiled by the census; the total cut is estimated by assuming 
an average cut between census dates. This brings the total cut 
since 1880 to more than 700 billion feet—a truly astonishing 
figure when we stop to consider it. This quantity of lumber would 
make a floor 1 inch thick over Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Delaware, or an area of 25,000 square miles. 
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TABLE 2.—Lumober cut of the United States, 1880-1906. 

Reported by census of— | Estimated | 
State. r | total cut, | Percent. 

1880. 1890. 1900. 1905. | 1880-1906. | 

, M beard feet. M board fe et. | M board feet.' M board jeet.| M board feet. 
Alabama... scene 251, 851 | 586, 143 | 1, 096, 539 | 1, 248,988 | 19,625,000 2.8 
IA KanNSSS oe wee aoe ne 172, 503 526, 091 i 595, 933 | 1, 680, 586 | 93. 932, 000 | 3.4 
Calitornias aes 304, 795 515, 823 734, 232 | 1, 077, 499 15, 789, OCO 22 
Golerad oy J2<-2 se 25! 63, 792 79, 906 | 133, 746 | 141, 914 | 2, 614, 000 | 4 
CoOnNeeChCuib so- ee. eI 64,427 | 48,277 | 107,594 | 69,376 | 1, 874, 000 | -3 
Oni ais 4 eins 247, 627 | 411, 436 | 788, 905 | 812,693 | 14,802,000 | 2.0 
GEeOPRIae see eames ty 451, 788 | 572, 970 1, 308, 610 | 1,135,910 ; 21,&65,0C0 | Spit 
Naa Oe ace see es 18, 204 27, 800 65, 331 | 211, 447 | 1, 526, 000 3% 
NTN OIGS ae Sos eee 334, 244 218, 938 | 381, 584 211, 545 7, 548, 000 aed 
in diana sas ence 915, 943 707,115 977, 878 | 563,853 | 21,165,000 3.0 
OW tee ease Seat 412,578 568, 816 | 351, 769 281,021 | 11,410,000 | r6 
Kentu Gkiyic =.= sss eesl 30d, 684 | 420, 820 | 765, 343 | 086,371 | 13.618,000 | iS 
Mouisiang eases 133, 472 303,591 1, 118, 423 | 2,459,327 | 19,989,000 2.8 
Maine ss). 2 heer Aas 566, 656 564, 243 | 756, 515 863,860 | 17,119,000 2.4 
Manvilan die eeear ee 123, 336 81, 078 | 183, 393 166, 469 | 3, 394, 000 .O 
Massachusetts......-. 205, 244 208, 655 | 342,058 | 262, 467 | 6, 637, 000 | ate 
Michigan =te2= ascnee | aA PAayi74 || 4, 245, 717 | 3, 012, 057 | 2,006,670 | 93,436, 000 13.2 
Minnmesotae eat sacees | 563,974 | 1,079,403 | 2,341,619 1,942,248 | 38,174,000 | 5.4 
AVEISSISSIp plete see easel 168, 747 | 452,797 | 1, 202, 334 | 1, 727, 391 20, 173, 000 | 2.9 
MUSSOUTIES ee ope 399, 744 | 395, 759 | 715, 968 | 553, 940 13, 346, 000 | 1.9 
NOTE Ame aie ae 21, 420 | 89,511 255, 685 | 236, 430 | 3, 797, 000 | .5 
New Hampshire ..... 292,267 | «= 266,890 | 562, 258 | 491, 591 ; 10,103,000 | 1.4 
INGWiJICTSCYrence o ees 109, 679 | 32, 285 | 72, 660 } 44,058 | 1, 585, 000 ! ay 
New iVorke sn. ke | 1, 184, 220 | 909, 990 | 874, 754 | 581,976 | 23, 765,000 | 3.4 
North Carolina....... 241, 822 | 509, 436 1, 278, 399 | 1,318,411 | 20,486,000 | 2.9 
OHIO p= hee eee ae 910, 832 | 541, 076 957, 239 | 420, 905 18, 886, 000 | 220 
Orecon te: 25ers 177,171 | 444,565 | 734,181 | 987,107 ; 14,166,000 | 2.0 
Pennsylvania Ran: peer 1, 7338, 844 ee IIB OATY -2,321, 284 | 1, 738,972 | 53,589, 000 | 7.6 
South Carolina....... 185, 772 197, 94 466, i109 609, 769 | 8, 466, 000 | 1S25 
Tennessee.......-.-.- | 302, 673 450, 097 939, 463 775, 885 15, 858, 000 | 2.3 
MEAS ey yesieeree Meee aie 328, 968 839, 724 1, 230, 904 | 1, 406, 473 24,109,000 | 3.4 
WETMONG ee em tse 322,942 370, 155 | 365, 869 | 337, 238 | 9, 255, 000 | 1.3 
Wain oan aes eee ey = 315, 939 409, 804 956, 169 | 949,797 | 16,176,000 | 2:3 
Washinetoneasc sss 160, 176 | 1, 061, 560 1, 428, 205 2, 485, 628 30, 299, 000 : 4.3 
West Virginia.......- | 180, 112 299, 709 =) 113,580 - 855,889 ! 12, 654, 000 | 1.8 
WVASCONSIINae seer ae 1, 542, 021 | 2,817, 200 3, 361, 943 2,623,157 .; 70, 647;000 | 10.0 
A OGHETSY Ya. 48 S22 Se 200,317 | 126, 270 226, 977 | 264, 854 | 4.875, 000 | ae 
obese eae sae 18, 087, 356 23, 494, 853 34, 780, 513 | 34,127,165 | 706, 712.000 | 100. 0 
There are some striking things shown in this table. Since 1880 


Michigan has produced over 93 billion feet of lumber, or 13.2 per 
cent of the output of the entire United States; Wisconsin, 70 billion 
feet, or 10 per cent of the total; Pennsylvania, 53 billion, or 7.6 per 
cent, and Minnesota 88 billion, or 5.4 per cent. The combined output 
of these four States since 1880 is almost 256 billion feet, or 36 per 
cent of the total production of the United States. 

No less striking than the increase in output has been the shifting 
of the sources of supply, as one region has been cut out and another 
invaded. The percentage of the total lumber cut furnished by the 
principal regions since 1850, according to census figures, is as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Geographical distribution of total lumber product. 


North- zi. 
= rz Lake Southern| Pacific 
Year. ae | States. States. | States. 

: | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
DOO) 2 ia RES PE on oe cee i Ik CP SE Se a 545 | 6.4 13.8 3.9 
A SGO Sse Oe pe aly Actes ede Sk Ee as NA tinct ga 36.2 13.6 | L6s541 6.2 
I(t NR ROME Sin om yada (ene eect | 36:8 | - 24.4 | 9.4) 3.8 
PERO! Soca) r= ty te Lak a SN Oe Ly ep a 24.8 33.4 11.9 | 3.5 
1890 Us ee 2 et EE NY Se Rs 18.4 } 36.3 15.9 | y aps 
E900 2, fet ie Ses Ae OR a ete 16.0 | DA faa 2552) 9.6 

t 
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The Northeastern States reached their relative maximum in 1870 
and the Lake States in 1890. The Southern States are undoubtedly 
near their maximum to-day, with about 35 per cent of the total 
lumber product, and the time of ascendancy of the Pacific States 
is rapidly approaching. Since the census of 1900 the product of 
the Pacific States has risen from less than 10 per cent of the lumber 
output of the country to 20 per cent. There will be no more shifting 
after the Pacific States take first place, since there is no new region 
of virgin timber to turn to. 

The shifting of the chief sources of supply has, of course, been 
accompanied by a change in the kinds of lumber produced. There 
was a time when white pine alone constituted one-half of the total 
quantity. In 1900 this species furnished but 21.5 per cent, and in 
1904 only 15 per cent of the lumber cut. On the other hand, Douglas 
fir is credited with 5 per cent in 1900 and 13 per cent in 1905 D. 


FOREST RESOURCES. 


The great demand made upon the forests naturally leads to the 
question: How much timber is now standing in the United States 
and how long will it last at the present rate a cutting ? 

The general distribution and character of the original forests of 
the United States are shown by fig. 1. A glance at this discloses that 
five groups of States embrace the naturally timbered areas of the 
country—the Northeastern States, the Southern States, the Lake 
States, the Rocky Mountain States, and the Pacific States. Of these, 
the two groups last mentioned are occupied by forests in which prac- 
tically all the timber-producing trees are coniferous, the first three 
by both conifers and hardwoods. The earliest attack was upon the 
white pine of the Northeast, the original stand of which is almost 
entirely cut out. The present stand in the Northeastern States is 
mainly spruce, second-growth white pine, hemlock, and hardwoods. 

_The Southern States produce essentially four types of forest, 
which may broadly be said to divide the land among them accord- 
ing to elevation above sea level. The swamp forests of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts and the bottom lands of the rivers furnish cypress 
and hardwoods. The remainder of the coastal plain from Virginia 
to Texas was originally covered with “ southern ” or “ yellow ” pine— 
the trade name under which the lumber of several pines is now 
marketed. The plateau which encircles the Appalachian range and 
the lower parts of the mountain region itself support a pure hard- 
wood forest, while the higher ridges are occupied by conifers— 
mainly spruce, white pine, and hemlock. 

The Lake States still contain much hardwood forest in their south- 
ern portions. In the north the coniferous forest includes, besides the 
rapidly dwindling pine, considerable tamarack, cedar, and hemlock. 
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The chief timber trees of the Rocky Mountain forest are western 
vellow and lodgepole pine, while the Pacific forest is rich in the 
possession of half a dozen leading species—Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, sugar and western yellow pine, redwood, and cedar. 

When an attempt is made to estimate the amount of timber of these 
various species and regions, the deficiency of our knowledge becomes 
plain. Various estimates of the stumpage have been made, it is true, 
but it must be said at the outset that no authoritative estimate can 
be made at the present time, since the magnitude of the task and the 
many difficulties involved have hitherto prevented the gathering of 
the necessary data. Nevertheless, certain general conclusions can 
be established. In the interest both of the lumber trade and of the 
public an exact knowledge of the situation which confronts the 
country is called for, since the lack of such knowledge creates uncer- 
tain business conditions and prevents the framing of a rational and 
comprehensive plan for the best use of our forest resources. 

The principal estimates of the stumpage of the United States 
which have been made since 1880 are given in Table 4. The first is 
that presented by Sargent in Volume IX of the Tenth Census. This 
estimate, in addition to being too low for almost every species con- 
sidered, with the possible exception of the hardwoods, is notable for 
its omission of the timber which exists to-day in greater quantity 
than any other—Douglas fir—and also for the omission of western 
_ yellow pine, another important species. The next estimate is that of 
Hotchkiss, published in his “ Lumber and Forest History of the 
Northwest ” in 1898. He does not go into details, but simply esti- 
mates that the total stumpage is 1,400 billion feet, of which the 
Northern States have 100 billion, the Southern States 300 billion, 
and the Pacific States 1,000 billion feet. Next are the estimates pre- 
pared by Gannett and published by the Twelfth Census in Bulletin 
203. ‘These are the most carefully prepared estimates yet made and 
have been widely quoted. In addition to bringing the figures for 
several species up more nearly to the probable stand, these estimates 
also cover Douglas fir, western yellow pine, and sugar pine, which 
were omitted in the census of 1880. The next estimate is the one 
made by Fernow in 1902 and published in his “ Economics of For- 
estry.” Like that of Hotchkiss, this is also a regional estimate, the 
stumpage of the Northern States being placed at 500 billion feet, 
that of the Southern States at 700 billion, and that of the Western 
States at 800 billion, a total of 2,000 billion feet and the highest of 
any given in the table. It may be noted in passing that in a previous 
estimate published in 1896, in Circular No. 11 of the Division of For- 
estry, Fernow placed the total stumpage of the country at 2,300 
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billion feet, which, upon further consideration, he evidently con- 
sidered too high. At the thirteenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in New Orleans, January, 1903, 
R. A. Long read a paper upon “ Stumpage,” in which the figures 
given in the fifth column of Table 4 were presented. Long’s estimate 
does not cover cypress, sugar pine, or hardwoods. Its principal point 
of interest is that it differs so radically—about 38 per cent—from that 
of the census of 1900 upon the stumpage of southern yellow pine. 
The last estimate given in the table is that published in the American 
‘Lumberman September 23, 1905. It is based primarily upon census 
data, with the addition of some species. and with increased figures 
for others. 


TasLeE 4.—Estimates of stumpage of the United States. 


American 


{ | 
ae : | Census, | Hotchkiss, | Census, | Fernow, | Long, 
Kind of timber. | “sso. | 1898. | 1900. | i902. | 1908. | cua ere 
SE eb | | | 
| | 
M board feet. M board feet. _M board feet. | M board feet. |M bonrd feet.|M board feet. 
White pine......_..: i tow TASTE AOLOL On esse AAs ec Lo SOMCO RO ate e cnsosa asa | 660,000; 000) |e 
Eastern and north- | | | 
LININGS Seen rnwtaers coats cele Woe sia rsib oS cit cre ta a) Nem Picea love etefans Seva eS ee ES rate et | Sean at et eee | 55,000, 000 
Southern yellow | | 
Dinen eae ete VOST14N 500) (eee. 42h gee 3005 000000) skeet | 187,250,000 | 300, 000, 000 
Eastern spruce.....- jet 22 b08 000s estes sae eee SURO OU) | Seet epbogsesse | 18,221,000 | 75, 000, 000 
Eastern hemlock. -2-|| 20:165°000)|2e 02722 2 | OOF Q00R0COn Eat aaa 56,571,000 | 100 000, 000 
Douglas see [asooaeccossss|lansoanceéscese S0OO00KOOOR ae 260, 000,000 | 350,000, 000 
Western yellow pine |......------- [sles sda. soon pee lie 255 0008 000i aeesaee see | 138,000, 0C0 ; 250,000, 0U0 
Cypress es ee ae OCORIER MAI |e oo | 365; O00; COO): aera Sess Nts hae 65, 000, 000 
Redwood assene see 255820" 000) ase se eee LO TOOON O00 | xara ee 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
Gédar, iii ies 59s SOON OOO) ene kha ered tac Ste aga lee echt ae 27, G40. 000 se ee eee 
Siearpine conse | enen oa [AGE Se eT 55 OOO NOON He emer eae |. See | 50, 000, 000 
Other conifers....... bird 2e SOO SOOO estes aires Cent Sst nue Sree Gene [koe Speciale | 250, 000, 000 
Rotalleoniferss |) 42046055 100 asses eee OSONCOOk COO Meee eee $22, 682,000 1,579, 000, 000 
Total hardwoods} 435, 685, 000 |------.2--.--- | 300, 000, 000 Re eR Sree eens ces ae | 400, 000, 000 
Region: | | | 
Northern States...|...........-- tF 100000; 000/12. 2 shia seee ( "50050007000" | 22 ee eae teil 5 
Southern Statesso | hee once ( S0070C0S000N eee ane eens 00000800 0s tae eeree We Tey Ee SEN rapes 
WestermiStatessa2:|-ass0- cae [AE eo eae aaa {been ia eceen ences S00500020003|Re=en=ae eae ies Sarco 
Pacific States._.... | eesdlayeyulice se careless 1; 0000005000 ties eaeaae cue: parti Ni feo aeeee nae | ie EL Ginees [pote eee 
Totalese ss ae | 856,290, 100 |1, 400, 009, 000 |1, 390, 000, 000 |2, 000, 000, 000 | 822, 682, 000 i, 970, 000, 000 
! i] 5 ) : ‘ 


@Plorida and Alabama only. 


The totals given by the American Lumberman and Fernow are 
nearly identical; those of Hotchkiss and the census of 1900 differ 
by 10 million only, and the totals of Long and the census of 1880 
would be close together were the omissions in each supplied. It 
should be remembered, however, in comparing the estimates of 1880 
with recent ones that the total cut since 1880 has been over 700 
billion feet, of which at least 500 billion feet have been conifers, or 
80 billion feet more than the total coniferous stumpage covered by 
the census of 1880. 

The Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, in the issue of January, 1907, 
gave the following estimate of the stumpage of the Pacific coast, 
including Idaho, Montana, and British Columbia: 
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TABLE 5.—Hstimated stumpage of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and British Columvia. 


Kind of timber. 4 M board feet, Kind of timber. M board feet. 
” 

1D CATESIICICI G0 Le 2s te a ee a SLANOCA OAH HES PTUC Eerie o uaiclsicstde =a erewinle wercecrce ater 25, 419, 215 
Western and yellow pine........... ZOD SONOS OMe ONG Meese s catireet cays asia seit te enemas 5, 078, 601 
PREGMYUCCCAT Ace Ree fea are sce ererstorere Shae 78, 961, 383 || Miscellaneous and hardwoods ..... | 5, 700, 000 
GRU ONG ee erat eae menue aen 75, 000, 000 
LatPro Yoel cig Oe OT a ee ee 60, 848, 259 Mota HI Ses se Coe proce te arsenate | 850, 658, 080 
SUSAN Geese meno te nlatsisig selec rer 50, 000, 000 


This total is credited by States as follows: 
M board feet. 


(OF CKE0 Tis SN ks ID es a 7 BERR pe oe pe eee nega 225, 000, 000 
NURS WE a2 CC as SS, el Oe a a ag a a 195, 658, O80 
(GeO ree) SSR a de Sila ak Ep RRs tr tod ED Se EEN 180, 000, 000 
IB Gil Shae OULD elgee sence ee te ee ae ge se 150, 000, 000 
LCG TER ae ay Fan WO PY oly le Ws Se A ek a Ae ge 100, 000, 000 


KINDS OF TIMBER. 


White pine.—The original stand of white pine (including Norway 
pine) in the Lake States has been estimated at 350 billion feet, and 
this does not seem excessive when everything is considered. ‘The 
total cut of pine in the Lake States since lumbering began there some 
seventy years ago has probably been not less than 250 billion feet, 
and there have also been huge losses by fire. The census estimate of 
the stand of white pine in 1880 was less than 88 billion feet; yet, ac- 
cording to the annual reports of the American Lumberman, the cut 
since that date has exceeded 170 billion, and the amount yet remain- 
ing was placed at 50 billion by the census in 1900 and at 60 billion 
feet by Long in 1903. The estimate in 1880 for Minnesota was 
especially low—only 8,170 million feet. More than four times that 
quantity has since been taken out, and Minnesota is to-day furnishing 
over one-third of the white-pine cut of the United States. 

Despite these cheerful statements, however, it is well known that 
the days of white pine are rapidly passing, and even accepting the 
most sanguine estimates of the present stumpage it will in a few 
vears cease to be a large factor in the timber supply of the United 
States. The present annual cut is about 3 billion feet in the Lake 
States and 1 billion in other States. The total is less than half the 
cut in the Lake States alone in the latter eighties. At the annual 
meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., January 22, 1907, Secretary J. E. Rhodes made this 
striking statement: 

Since 1895, 248 firms, representing an aggregate annual output of pine lumber 
of 44 billion feet, have retired from business, due to the exhaustion of their 
timber supply. Plants representing approximately 500 million feet capacity 
which sawed in 1906 will not be operated in 1907. 
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Southern yellow pine.—The census of 1880 estimated the stump- 
age of southern yellow pine at slightly more than 237 billion feet. 
The cut from 1880 to 1900 must have been in the neighborhood of 
100 billion, and the estimate by the census at the ‘latter date was 300 
billion feet. Long disagreed with this, however, and estimated the 
stand at 187 billion in 1903, while the Pacific Lumber Trade Journal 
in January, 1907, placed the present stumpage, in the opinion of the 
“best-known timber authorities,” at 137 billion feet. This would 
unquestionably be the case were Long’s estimate correct, as the cut 
since 1903 has been at least 40 billion feet. The census estimate of 
stumpage of yellow pine in the seven most important States in 1880, 
Long’s in 1903, and the probable cut since 1880 are shown in Table 6. 
The cut was estimated by assuming the ratio of pine cut to the total 


lumber cut for each State. 
servative one. 


The ratio selected is believed to be a con- 


TABLE 6.—Hstimated stumpage and cut of yellow pine in seven States. 
| Heneneted : Estimated 
State pine stump- eaeece pine stump- 
5; age, census 1880-1906 age, Long, 
1880. - : 1903. 
M board fee’.| M board feet.| M board feet. 
ANT AITO YN Aya ae aA) a VE ore eH Ae de eee Sr at pn 21,345, 600 17,500, 000 11, 250, 000 
PAPI ANS ES eo casas Li ica retort Myaatedbtge the SMS RIB TL etn yaa GAIN GU a NEE ae Pca 41, 315, 000 15, 500, 000 10, 5C0, 000 
1a KG CC LTE epee aR een eae esieRe Ne ye arey Nm oecra Mingus AI Ni tee 6, 615, 000 13, 200, 000 10, 500, 000 
GOR T Ay eee see Shaya eal Nene ao Io rh ge a pe 16, 778, 000 20, 100, OCO 12, 000, C00 
SiO UIT STAIN ay ere Ni OST OSes ne re a ar Ea a eg tana 48, 213, 000 16, 000, 000 45, 000, (00 
MGT SSISSI POT ss eee coe eh ree ae Ae NaH NV EG NCR) nue 24, 975, 000 17, 100, 000 46, 000, 0LO 
ADS CCAS Teese ihn Gia Pease bse Paps pen spay al ayy eye 2 A A a Re ste eal 67, 508, 500 22, 900, 000 30, 000, 000 
FRG) eM ated eR GREE Pd CUS RE ee UR nS ST | 226,750,100 | 122, 300,000 165, 250, 000 


The present annual cut of yellow pine is about 12 billion feet, or a 
little more than one-third the total cut of all species, and the maxi- 
mum has probably not been reached. Whether we accept the lowest 
or the highest estimate of stumpage, it is evident that within ten to 
fifteen vears there will be a most serious shortage of yellow pine. 

Spruce.—The stumpage of eastern spruce was estimated at some- 
thing over 12 billion feet by the census of 1880 and at 50 billion by 
the census of 1900, the total cut during the period perhaps approxi- 
mating 30 billion feet. Our ignorance of the actual stand of spruce 
is further shown by the fact that Long’s estimate in 1903 was 18 
bilhon feet, while that of the American Lumberman a year and a 
half later was 75 billion feet. -Maine has always been the great 
spruce-producing State, and lumbering has gone on steadily there 
for a longer period than anywhere else in the United States. The 
spruce stumpage of Maine was placed at 5 billion feet by the census 
of 1880 and at 21 billion by the State forest commission in 1902. In 
the meantime probably more than twice the quantity estimated in 
1880 had been cut. The present annual cut of spruce in the United 
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States is approximately 14 billion feet, of which Maine furnishes 
about one-third. 

Hemlock.—The stumpage of eastern hemlock was estimated at 20 
billion feet by the census of 1880 and at 100 billion feet by the census 
of 1900. The present annual cut 1s approximately 3 billion feet, of 
which Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin furnish about three- 
fourths. The cut of both eastern spruce and eastern hemlock is 
decreasing, while that of the western spruce and hemlock is increasing. 

Douglas fir—The stumpage of Douglas fir was estimated at 300 
billion feet by the census in 1900 and at 350 billion by the American 
Lumberman in 1905. The Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, in the 
article previously referred to, estimates the stand of fir in Washing- 
ton alone at over 119 billion feet. The cut of Douglas fir reported 
for the census year 1900 was not quite 1} billion feet, while the present 
cut is about 44 billion feet, with every indication of a rapid increase 
in the future. 

Western yellow pine—tThe stand of western yellow pine was esti- 
mated at 125 billion feet by the census of 1900, at 138 billion by Long 
in 1903, and-at 250 billion by the American Lumberman in 1905. It 
is widely scattered and very difficult to estimate. The present annual 
cut is about 1 billion feet, with two-thirds of the production in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

Redwood.—The redwood stumpage was estimated at less than 
26 billion feet by the census of 1880, and at 75 billion by the census 
of 1900. The annual cut, which is increasing, is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 450 million feet. 

Cypress.—The stumpage of cypress, for Florida and Alabama only, 
was estimated at a little over 2 billion feet by the census of 1880. 
The census of 1900 gave 65 billion feet for all States, as a probable 
safe figure, and this has been accepted by later estimators. The an- 
nual cut is now about three-quarters of a billion feet, with Louisiana 
supplying approximately 65 per cent of the total. 

Hardwoods.—The amount of hardwood stumpage is very indefi- 
nitely known, and is determinable only with difficulty, owing to the 
scattered and uneven stands. It was estimated at some 435 billion 
feet by the census of 1880, at possibly 300 billion by the census of 
1900, and at 400 billion by the American Lumberman in 1905. What- 
ever the total stumpage may be, that which is fit for the saw is rap- 
idly decreasing. The hardwood cut in 1900 was 8,634,000,000 feet : 
in 1904, 6,781,000,000 feet. The present annual cut of hardwoods is 
about 5 billion feet, consisting of approximately 43 per cent oak, 12 
per cent poplar, 9 per cent maple, and lesser amounts of numerous 
other species. 

* * * Bs *% *% * 

Such, in brief, are the leading estimates of our forest resources. 
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Though a hasty glance at Table 4 might make it appear that the sup- 
ply of timber is actually increasing, since some of the later estimates 
are the larger, and in several instances much more timber has been 
cut from certain regions than was estimated as existing in 1880, this 
inference would be altogether wrong. Many of the early estimates 
were based wholly upon inadequate data, and also did not include a 
great deal of timber that is now considered merchantable. As the 
timber in. any region becomes scarcer the minimum cutting limit is 
constantly lowered, and timber is taken which was formerly rejected. 
In New England, for example, 6 inches is now a common cutting 
diameter for white pine, while in some localities on the Pacific coast: 
nothing below 18 inches is cut. 

No one who is at all familiar with the situation doubts for an 
instant that we are rapidly using up our forest capital. In fact, it 
is unquestionably safe to say that our present annual consumption of 
wood in all forms is from three to four times as_great as the annual 
increment of our forests. Even by accepting the highest estimate 
of the amount of timber standing we postpone for only a few years 
the time when there must be a great curtailment in the use of wood 
if the present methods of forest exploitation are continued. Every 
indication points to the fact that under present conditions the maxi- 
mum annual yield of forest products for the country as a whole has 
been reached, and that in a comparatively short time there will be a 
marked decrease in the total output, as there is now im several items. 
Neither is there any great supply of timber to turn to outside of the 
United States. With the exception of importations of small quan- 
tities of high-class woods hke mahogany, the only promising source 
is Canada; but most of the timber there will be required at home. 
Even now Douglas fir is bringing higher prices in Canadian than 
in American markets. The course of prices of white pine, yellow 
poplar, and hemlock since 1887 and of yellow pine since 1894 is 

shown in fig. 2. The quotations are for the first of each year. 


FOREST OWNERSHIP. 


In view of conditions which undeniably exist it becomes of the 
utmost importance that vigorous steps be taken to insure a future 
supply of timber. The most liberal estimate which has been made of 
the wooded area of the United States—that of the Geological Sur- 
vey—place it at 700 million acres, while other careful estimators 
have placed the forest area as low as 500 million acres. Table 7 
gives the wooded area of each State according to the Geological Sur- 
vey, together with the area of National Forests, or Federal forest 
reserves, that of State forest reserves, and that of the private or un- 
reserved public forests. The latter item was determined by deduct- 
ing the area of State or National Forests in each State from the 
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total wooded area, and in consequence of using this method certain 
sources of error are introduced. The National Forests in Nebraska 
and Kansas are not wooded areas, but areas which are more suitable 
for the production of timber than for ordinary agriculture, and 
they were set aside for the purpose of forest planting. A considera- 
ble amount of open land is included within the boundaries of other 
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Fic. 2.—Range of lumber prices, 1887 to 1897. 


National Forests; and it is probable that in some States the total 
wooded area is greater than that estimated by the Geological Survey. 
Thus, while no figures are given for the private and unreserved 
public forests in Utah and Wyoming there is quite an area of such 
forests in these States, and more than is indicated in a number of 
other States. 
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7.—Forest areas. 
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Only one-fifth of our forest area is in National or State Forests; 
four-fifths is either in private hands or likely to pass into private 


hands. 


It has been shown that the present annual cut of forest 
products requires at least 20 billion cubic feet of wood. 


To produce 


this quantity of wood without impairing the capital stock our 700 
million acres of forest must make an annual increment of 30 cubic 


feet per acre. 


Under present conditions of mismanagement and 


neglect it is safe to say that the average annual increment is less than 
10 cubic feet per acre for the entire area. 
cut at the present rate takes the growth of more than three years. 
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The average age of the trees which are being felled for lumber this 
year is not less than 150 years. The lumberman could not afford to 
replace them were he blessed with the prospect of unequaled lon- 
gevity, since such long investments are unprofitable for private 
vapital. In consequence there arises the need that the State and 
National governments, which do not need to look for so high a rate 
of interest as the private investor and which are concerned with the 
promotion of the general welfare, should assume the responsibility 
of providing a future supply of timber. 

The forest area of the United States is sufficient, 1f rightly man- 
aged, to produce eventually timber enough to supply every legitimate 
need. There is no reason why it should not some day be brought 
up to the point of yielding an annual increment of more than 30 
cubic feet per acre, which, as previously said, would supply the quan- 
tity of timber now consumed, and which if used economically will 
be sufficient for a much increased population. The experience of 
Germany well illustrates the possibilities along this lne. The fol- 
lowing quotations from an article by Dr. B. E. Fernow, in Forestry 
and Irrigation for February, 1907, present the case clearly: 

One hundred and fifty years ago Germany found herself in very much the 
Same condition as regards her forest resources as we are to-day in the United 
States—all accessible porticns more or less culled, or in poor coppice, burnt 
over, and damaged by cattle, the valuable virgin timber mostly confined to 
distant and inaccessible locations. Sporadic attempts existed here and there at 
protection, at regulation of the cut, at conservative lumbering, and still more 
sporadic attempts at reforestation. 

* k * *% 3K oS * 

Yet until the beginning of the nineteenth century reduction of supplies with- 
out adequate reproduction proceeded, and around the year 1800 the wood 
famine had become acute, giving rise to the same kind of agitation and litera- 
ture which we have experienced, even to bringing in the catalpa and other 
such small, rapid growers as the saviors of the nation. 

The severity of the timber shortage in Germany at that time was 
temporarily relieved through increased production of coal and the 
building of railroads into hitherto inaccessible forest regions. Then 
came the vigorous organization of extensive forest reserves and the 
adoption of a settled policy of forest management, based upon the 
principle of sustained yield, or the cutting of the increment only, 
without lessening the wood capital. The results of this policy were, 
in the words of Doctor Fernow, that— 

In Saxony the cut increased during the years 1820 to 1890 just 50 per cent, and 
up to 1904 has increased by another 5 per cent, namely, to 93 cubic feet per 


acre, the increase through the whole period being at the rate of 0.5 per cent 
annually. 

In Prussia the increase is still more pronounced. While in 1830 the cut was 
20 cubic feet per acre, and in 1865 increased to only 24 cubic feet, in 1890 it 
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was 52, and in 1904 it had grown to 65 cubic feet; forest management had in- 
creased the average acre production in seventy-five years more than threefold. 

* = = * * * * 

An acreage of 15,600,000 of German State, municipal, and private forests, 
lately canvassed, produces an average net revenue of $2.40 per acre annually. 
In other words, every acre of this property, good, bad, and indifferent, pro- 
ductive and unproductive, represents a capital of $50, paying 5 per cent interest, 
and this constantly improving. 

It must not be overlooked that these results have come largely from non- 
agricultural lands, the sandy plains, the swamps, the rough mountain slopes, 
and from forests which in part, at least, were mismanaged like ours. 

Can we expect to attain the same or similar results? 

We ought to do much better, for we have the hundred years of experience of 
our friends across the water to draw on, and we can avoid many of the mis- 
takes which they have naturally made and paid for. 


Approved: 
JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary. 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 16, 1907. 
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